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is the utter contempt they showed for the emigre's. The
Empress Catherine had recommended that the war should be
waged under the nominal command of Monsieur, but neither
the Emperor nor the King of Prussia was likely to take him
into their plans; and the intrigues of the French princes were
entirely frustrated by the emissary of Louis XVI, the Swiss
journalist Mallet du Pan. He argued, on behalf of Louis XVI.,
against any recognition of the claims of Monsieur or of the
Comte d'Artois, and earnestly begged that, since the war was to
take place, no mention should be made of the internal state of
France, but that it should be waged by the German princes
simply on the ground of the frequent breaches of international
law which the French Assemblies had committed.

Still more important were the military arrangements made
at Mayence. The King of Prussia insisted that the whole
Prussian army of 42,000 men should be kept together to invade
France by the route of Longwy and Stenay. The Prussian
soldiers were to be supported on their left by 20,000
Austrians and 8000 emigre's, who were directed to besiege
Metz and Thionviile. The bulk of the 6migre*s under Conde',
who were regarded as very useless soldiers, were to invade
Montb&iard on their own account, and were then to turn into
Burgundy. On the Meuse the Prussians were to be joined by
an Austrian corps under General Clerfayt, which1 was to come
down the course of that river from Belgium, and then the two
armies together were to march upon Paris. Previous to order-
ing the advance, the Duke of Brunswick issued the proclama-
tion of which the effects at Paris were to be so terrible. Even
then the Prussian army waited yet another fortnight or three
weeks before it commenced the invasion, for the Austrians
who were to support came up very slowly. At last the
frontier was crossed on August 19, not until after the minds of
Frenchmen were thoroughly aroused to the peril they were
in, and when the chance of making an immediate unopposed
advance upon Paris was gone. Longwy fell on August 23,
Verdun on September 2, and the advance of the Prussians
seemed likely to be entirely successful. But as yet there was